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LIFE OF CAPTAIN NICHOLAS BIDDLE. 
(Conciuded.) 

On the night of the 7th of March 1778, 
the fatal accident occurred, which termina- 
ted the life of this excellent officer. For some 
days previously, he had expected an attack. 
Captain Blake, a brave officer, who com- 
manded a detachment of the second South 
Carolina regiment, serving as marines on 
board the General Moultrie, and to whom 
we are indebted for several of the ensuing 
particulars, dined on board the Randolph 
two days before the engagement. At dinner 
captain Biddle said, « We have been cruiz- 
ing here for some time, and have spoken a 
number of vessels who will no doubt give 
information “of us, and I should not be sur- 
prised if my old ship should be out after us. 
As to any thing that carries her guns upon 
one deck, I think myself a match for her.” 
About 3 P.M. of the 7th of March, a sig- 
nal was made f-om the Randolph for a sail to 
windward, in consequence of which the 
squadron hauled upon a wind, in order to 
speak her. It was four o’clock, before she 
could be distinctly seen, when she was dis- 
covered to be a ship, though as she neared 
and came before the wind, she had the ap- 
pearance of a large sloop with only a square 
sail set. About seven o’clock, the Randolph 
being to windward hove to, the Moultrie be- 
ing about one hundred and fifty yards astern, 
and rather to leeward, also hove to. About 
eight o’clock, the British ship fireda shot 


the answer was the Polly’of New-York, up- 
on which she immediately hauled her wind, 
and hailed the Randolph. She was then 
for the first time discovered to be a two 
decker. After several questions asked and 
answered, as she was ranging up along side 
the Randolph, and had got on her weather 
quarter, lieutenant Barnes of that ship cal- 
led out, “ This is the Randolph,” and she 
immediately hoisted her colors and gave the 











wound in the thigh and fell. This oceasion- 
ed some confusion, as it was at first thought 
that he was killed. He soon however order- 
ed a chair to be brought, said that he was 
only slightly wounded, and being carried for- 
ward encouraged the crew. The stern of 
the enemy’s ship being clear of the Ran- 
dolph, the captain of the Moultrie gave or- 
ders to fire, but the enemy having shot a 
head, so as to bring the Randolph between 
them, the last broadside of the Moultrie 
went into the Randolph, and it was thought 
by one of the men saved who was stationed 
on the quarter deck near captain Biddle, 
that he was wounded by a shot from the 
Moultrie. The fire from the Randolph was 
constant and well directed. She fired nearly 
three broadsides to the enemy’s one, and 
she appeared while the batile lasted, to be 
in a continual blaze. In about twenty minutes 
after the action began, and while the surgeon 
was examing captain Biddle’s wound on the 
quarter deck, the Randolph blew up. 

The enemy’s vessel was the British ship 
Yarmouth of sixty-four guns, commanded 
by captain Vincent. So closely were they 
engaged, that captain Morgan of the Fair 
American, and all his crew thought that it 
was the enemy’s ship that had blown up. 
He stood for the Yarmouth, and had a trum- 
pet in his hand to haij and-inquire haw cap- 
tain Biddle was, when he discovered his 
mistake. Owing to the disabled condition of 
the Yarmouth the other vessels escaped. 

The cause of the explosion was never 


| ascertained, but it is remarkable that just 
just ahead of the Moultrie, and hailed her, | 


before he sailed, after the clerk had copied 
the signals and orders for the armed vessels 
that accompanied him, he wrote at the foot 
of them, “ in case of coming to action in 
the night, be very careful of your maga- 
zines.”” The number of persons on board the 
Randolph was three hundred and fifteen, 
who all perished, except four men, who were 
tossed about for four days on a piece of the 
wreck before they were discovered and ta- 


| ken up. From the information of two of these 
cnemy a broadside. Shortly after the action | men, who were afterwards in Philadelphia, 


a 


and of some individuals in the other vessels 
of the squadron, we have been enabled to 
state some particulars of this unfortunate 
event in addition to the accounts given of it 
by Dr. Ramsay in his History of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and in his history of the 
revolution of South Carolina. In the former 
work, the historian thus concludes his ac- 
count of the action: Captain Biddle who 
perished on board the Randolph was univer- 
sally lamented. He was in the prime of life, 
and had excited high expectations of future 
usefulness to his country, as a bold and skil- 
ful naval officer.” 

Thus prematurely fell at the age of twen- 
ty-seven, as gallant an officer as any country 
ever boasted of. In the short career which 
Providence allowed to him, he displayed all 
those qualities which constitute a great sol- 
_dier. Brave to excess, and consummately 
skilled in his profession, no danger nor un- 
expected event could shake ‘his firmness, 
or disturb his presence of mind. An exact 
and rigid disciplinarian, he tempered his 
authority with so much humanity and affa- 
bility, that his orders were always executed 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. Perhaps no 
officer ever understood better the art of com- 
manding the affections as well as the respect 
of those who served under him: if that can 
be called an art which was rather the nutu- 
ral effect of the benevolence and maguan- 
imity of his character. 

The virtues of his private life endeared 
him to a numerous circle of friends. With 
the frankness and manliness of character, 
which eminently belorig to the officers of his 
profession, captain Biddle united other quall- 
ties of much more rare occurrence. The 
most amiable mildness and modesty of man- 
ners, a strict and rigid temperance, anda 
strong habitual sense of his religious and 
moral duties. A sincere Christian, his re- 
ligious impressions had a decided and pow- 
erful influence upon his conduct. Even his 
native courage was heightened by the reflec- 
tion, that in the discharge of his duty, all 
peasonal consequences were to be disregard- 
ed. His temper was uniformly cheerful, and 
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Bis conversation sprightly and entertaining. 
In his person he was dbout five feet nine 


and active. Before he. left Charleston, he 
was engaged to be married on his return, 
to a young lady of that place. » 
_ Among the tributes paid to the memory 
of this interesting young officer at a period 
recent to his loss, we are happy to notice 
pavticularly, a spirited poem by Mr. Fre- 
neau, whose works are too popular to ren- 
der its insertion here necessary. 

By the numerous living witnessess of his’ 
worth, and extraordinary promise, his memo-. 
ry is cherished with peculiar fondness and it ! 
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recollected nothing of the family from 
whence he sprung, and still is perfectly con- 
vinced that he is my. son. Your noble father 
too is deceived in this respect, believing lim ° 
to be the son of Malventi, whom I ‘had not 
revealed to him on my return, through mo- 
tives of false delicacy. At the age of six 
years I placed him in the castle, where he has 
since remained and has unfortunately ensnar- 
ed- your affections; though, my dear young 
lady, I have not the least doubt but the 
youth is nobly born 

Such are the circumstances that I had to 
unfold, and it only remains for me to say 
that the miniature which you discovered was 





will ever be respected by the brave and the 


patriotic. 
ED 6 Se 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONK, 


A TALE. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Continued. 
But see the horrors there, the wounds, the stabs 
From furious passions and avenging guilt. 

MALLET. 

Terror alarms the breast; the burning tear 
Rolls o’er the cheek. THOMPSON. 


| portrays was his father. Whoever it may be, 
_ you are at liberty, my dear lady, to keep it in 


with Florival together with some blank pa- 
pers, and that I firmly believe the person it 


your possession, but in your possession only.” 
At the conclusion of the story-of the good 
and unfortunate Minda, Amelia stood some 
moments wrapped in silent astonishment at 
the strange and unaccountable proceedings 
which it unfolded. At length she expressed 








* Woinan, we know not to what part of || 


the country we have wandered or who you 
are, but your appearance is humane. We 
have therefore deposited in your hands an 
infant whom we swore to murder. We do not 
4o this from motives of humanity, but be- 
cause his being here unknown will answer 
every purpose, since he is only wanted out 
of the way. He can give you no information 
concerning his birth, since little more than 
two years have passed over his head. But 
- you must swear by all the pangs the damned 
endure, never to make inquiry concerning 
his name and family, otherwise he must with 
us again and death will be the consequence.” 

I involuntarily clasped the infant to my 
‘bosom and badé him immediately propose 
the oath. 

«“ Swear,” cried he, “ by your hopes of 
peace on earth and your everlasting happi- 
ness hereafter, never to make inquiry con- 
cerning the birth of this infant.” 

«“ ] swear!” cried I, and he instantly left 
the cottage, nor have I since beheld either 
of them. 

Religiously have I kept my oath, preserv- 
ing also from Florival the story of his being 
‘0 delivered into my hands. His infant prat- 
tle, which amused and diverted my mind 
“froni melancholy retrospection, would often 
mention servants and equipage, but time has 
erased all remembrance of former scenes 


to Minda her ‘determination of placing the | 
| miniature in the hands of'court Altenheim in 
order to discover, if possible, from whence 
her now dearer Florival sprung. 

Minda in the strongest and most peremp- 
tory terms objected to this and exclaimed:— 

“ You forget my oath, my dear young lady, 
which renders it impossible for such an in- 
quiry to take place.” 

“ An oath thus exacted, my good Minda,” 
returned Amelia, “can certainly never be 
considered binding, either in the eyes of God 
or man.” 

“ Pardon me, lady,” rejoined Minda, “ did 
the security of my dear Florival demand it 
Heaven might look with an eye of forgive- 
|ness on me for it, but he is secure, and 
| doubtless the designs of an omnipotent God 
are to be answered by his situation. We 
must wait therefore, until circumstances, 
guided by the unerring purposes of Omnis- 
cence, shall unveil the mystery that sur- 
rounds us.” 

To the wishes of Minda the silence of 
| Amelia gave acquiesence, and she resum- 
ed her thoughtful deportment, then sudden- 
ly recollecting the appearance of Kartholo, 
she eagerly demanded the reason of his be- 
ing there. Minda replied, that upon learning 
the mutual affection of herself and Florival, 
she had’ sent for the friar, to communicate 
to him the manner in which the youth came 
under her care, and request his advice, but 
that he-passed the cottage while the mes- 
senger was at the convent, when she stop- 
ped him and acquainted him with the truth. 











iore, but commanded her to keep her oath 
inviolate. She therefore entreated Amelia 
never to utter a word of the story she had 
related to her, but leave the unravelling of 
the secret to him 

Whose eye rules all things and intends 

The least of owr concerns; 

and who, doubiless, would bring the guil- 
ty to a merited punishment and reward the 
innocent. 

Amelia readily acknowledged the justice of 
her remarks, and submitted in silence to her 
requests. The distant sound ot the castle bell 
now tolled ten upon their ears, at which Ame- 
lia started from her seat; her thoughts flashed 
toward the youth she loved, who had pro- 
mised to be at the cottage an hour before, 
but who had not then appeared. Her terrors 
at the story which Minda had related were 
great, but they were nothing, comparatively 
speaking, to those that now assaulted her 
bosom on Florival’s account. Her mind now 
pictured him sinking beneath the violence 
of the tempest, and with his last breath im- 
ploring a blessing upon his beloved Amelia. 
Now she saw him, braving the fury of the 
storm, wandering from the path, and sinking 
the victim of some furious beast or falling a 
sacrifice to the more savage fury of a mid- 
night ruffian. . 

Minda perceived something bore upon her 
mind and tenderly inquired what it was. 

« Florival, my Florival!’”? exclaimed Ame- 
lia, and sunk upon the bosom of the old wo- 
man. 

Minda instantly recollected that Amelia 
had told her he promised to be at the cottage 
at nine o’clock, but though her mind was fil- 
led with apprehension, she wisely forebore 
to mention her fears and endeavoured all in 
her power to dissipate the terrors of Amelia. 
Though he had promised, she said, to meet 
them at nine o’clock, probably something had 
occurred to detain him longer at the castle. 
Nothing, however, could calm the fears of 
Amelia, which were so powerful that she 
determined to return alone and be assured 
of the truth, rather than remain in a state of 
uncertain inquietude until morning. She ac- 
cordingly rushed towards the door—Her 
hand was already on the latch, when a loud 
knocking made her start back. She retreat- 
ed towards Minda and her heart beat with 
expectation for she believed it was Florival. 

“ Open, open,” cried a voice from without, 
“ pen, Minda, and vive us shelter from the 
inclemency of the night.” 

«© My father!” said Amelia, “ it is my fa- 
ther. Let him not discover me, my dear 


undove.” 











from his mind, and eyen at five years old he 





He had blamed her for not telling him be- 
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Minda, here at this time*of night, or I am. 


“Softly, my dear lady,” returned Minda, 
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“or you discover yourself, Step into that 
room and you are secure.” 

Amelia immediately entered a small cham- 
ber on one side, and closing the door threw 
herself upon a bed, anxiously waiting for 
the departure of her father. Minda now open- 
ed the door, and admitted Altenhcim, Mon- 
taldo and their attendants to the shelter of 
her cottage, except Geraldo, who staid with- 
out to fasten the horses under the spreading 
branches of the trees. 

« Ever ready to assist those who are in 
necessity, my good Minda,” said Altenheim 
as he entered. “We must intrude a few mo- 
ments and then on to the castle.” 

“I am indeed happy, my lord,” returned 
Minda, “ at all times to assist the unfortu- 
nate, but more particularly in having it in 
my power to be of service to your lordship.” 

Altenheim replied affectionately to “linda 
and the prince Pandolfo was introduced*to 
her. Minda startled a little at the name and 
then turning to count Ferdinand, excused 
herself by observing that it recaled to her 

memory those tines when the old prince, 
then a youth, treated her so humanely. At the 
mention of the old prince, Montaldo looked a 
little confused, but soon recovered his seren- 
ity, when Geraldo entered, who informed him 
that the horses were secure from the rain 
and the saddles unbraced. Geraldo now turn- 
ed his eyes upon Minda who was mend ing 
the fullen fire, and as she raised herself and 
cast her eyes on him, he sterted back against 
the door and uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. All were astonished and Minda stood 
gazing at him confounded by his behaviour. 
She knew him not; ner could she divine the 
cause of his extraordinary conduct upon be- 
holding her. Geraldo perceiving the situa- 
tion of Minda and finding he was unknown, 
recovered from his alarm, and upon be- 
ing questioned by his lord, replied that his 
surprize originated in beholding a most 
striking likeness between Minda and a lady 
he had been acquainted with some time be- 
fore. 

Montaldo was perfectly satisfied with this 
reply fromGeraldo, but his behaviour appear- 
ed too mysterious for Altenheim to acqui- 
esce in the excuse hé gave for it. The court 
had marked Geraldo for a villain and won- 
dered how Pandolfo could retain a fellow in 

ls service of such a ferocious disposition and 
offensive manners. Nay, he hud almost be- 
Bun to conceive, from this very circumstance, 

Pinions unfavourable to Montaldo’s honour. 
hich he was very loathe to imbibe, and had 
iready concluded in his mind that if the 
pectre of the palace again warped him, the 
marriage of Amelia should be delayed until 
He mystery was elucidated. 


ot 
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Our travellers had now dried their dren- 
ched garments and had partaken of some re- 
freshment which Minda had prepared, when 
Geoffry who had left the cottage some mo- 
ments before, entered and informed count 
Altenheim that the tempest had ceased and 
that the stars began to break through the 
dissipating clouds. All were rejoiced at hear- 
ing this, but none more so than Amelia, who 
heard their departing footsteps with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

Geraldo lingered until the whole had left 
the cottage, and then hesitating a few mo- 
ments at the door, said to the astonished 
Minda in an under tone 

“ Have you kept the secret 

Minda started back without making a re- 
ply and Montaldo calling fur him the vassal 
instantly departed. 


> 
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To be continued. 





For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LI. 


Mercy, though sweet, can but relieve a few, 
But Justice is that good which blesses all. 
M. G. LEWIS. 
There.are perhaps no two points concern- 
ing which the world differs in opinion more 
than Mercy and Justice: one portion con- 
[tending for the exercise of the former in 
legislative governments and one portion con- 
tending for the latter. This we may ven- 
ture to lay down as a self evident truth; he 
that is prone to the exercise of mercy will 
often exercise it amiss, whilst he who always 
wdberes to strict justice, although he may 
sometimes wound his own sensibility, will 
always be right. I will for’a moment sup- 


which is punishable by the laws of his coun- 
try with death; he has however heretofore 
conducted himself in a manner perfectly no- 
ble, in every point of his character; he is sen- 
sible, accomplished, his manners conciliate 
‘he esteem of all; he is generous to a fault; in 
x word he is possessed of every virtue which 
adorns human nature, but has been inadvert- 
ently led into an error for which he is sin- 
cerely penitent. His repentance would al- 
most “persuade justice to break her sword:” 
it wrests her balance from her hand; and the 
sternvess of human determination is soften- 
ed by the persuasive eloquence of pity.— 
The court is lenient, the jury is overwhelm- 
‘d by sensations of affliction at the departure 
of so noble a follower, from the paths of vir- 
tue, the man is pardoned. Who would have 
opposed it? human resolution is liable to 
such an overthrow: and he who could have 
resisted the combined forees of pity and es- 
teem, in a cause so melancholy, must ei- 





ther be devoid, of the feelings of a man, 
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pose a man to have been guilty of a crime | 











unalienable by that weakness which in this 
case would have been an amiable one, or a 
man of stubborn magnanimity, and elevated 
and resolute virtue. He takes into. consid- 
eration all the frailties of our nature, and he 
is sorrowful; he reflects on the temptations 
of the criminal and he sympathises with 
him; he is acquainted with his good qualities, 
and he admires them; he sees his repen-. 
tentant disstresses, and he is inclined to 


| mercy. But he is too good a man to permit 


that mercy to blindfold his judgment; he is 
too sensible a man to let himself be borne 
away by the tide of popular opinion, for he 
sees its danger; he is too upright a judge to 
pardon him, for the consequences stare him 
in the face. It is one of the follies of man- 
kind to possessa most exalted opinion of itself; 
all men are inclined to believe themselves 
nearest perfection, and although the shaft of 
reason often pierces these buoyant insects — 
of vanity, yet it is so contracted in its flight 
that many of our self-favouring prejudices 
soar far beyond its reach. And what is the 
consequence?——Many men seeing this man 
set free from the punishment liable to his 
guilt, men who had only refrained from like 
or more heinous crimes through the fear of 
being treated with the rigour of the law, 
never failing to draw the curtain over their 


| weaknesses, leaning to the most favourable 
| surmises, argue with themselves; “ this man 


has been guilty of a breach of law and his 
good qualities have saved him from igno- 


_minious punishment. Have not I good quali- 


ties also? I am charitable to the poor; I am 
warm to the sorrows of the afflicted. Have I 
not also some circumstances attached to my 
character that would have the same effect 
upon the minds of the jury and the judge, 


that this man was possessed of? I have a wife 


and a family of small children; I have an 
aged mother who depends on me for subsis- 
tence. It is true I am making a comfortable 


living for us all, but the method I now per- 
| sue is a slow one of accumulating a fortune, 


and I am tired of it; I will seize upon the 


| property of another; if he resist, I will ‘kill 
| him, for has not this man been pardoned 
| who had committed an action equally cogniz- 


able by the laws? If I am discovered, I will 


| plead my want, I will™lay before the court 


my numerous and helpless family; I will de- 
plore the crime, but at the same time refer 
to the circumstances which occasioned it as 
unavoidable, and imperious. If this should 
fail moving compassion, if they should per- 


sist in handing me oyer to him who puts the 


sentence of the law into execution, I will 


/reproach the court ‘with injustice, and cite 


| the case of this man as a precedent.” 


Thus we see that very feeling »which moyes 


et thd oR ae 


_ us to pardon a man who has subjected him- 
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self to punishment; the very sensation of 
pity for his error and compassion for the 
state of his family rebounds upon us in other 
instances of a similar kind, to which it has 
given existence, and overpowers us with 
selfreproach. We pardon one man out of 
admiration for his virtues, and pity for his 
family; it is true we prevent his family from 
suffering by his loss; but we soon discover 
the want of propriety in such a proceeding, 
and that very pity for one family, precipitates 
many into irretrievable distress. It is an un- 
deniable fact, that very numerous indeed are 
the citizens of every nation who are only 
practically virtuous, through the fear of pun- 
ishment awaiting them in the career of vice; 
and thus are many men in a well regulated 
country useful members of society, who if 
they were situated where they could give 
free rein to the indulgence of their vicious 
propensities, would be disgraceful to their 
species and destructive to the comfort of the 
world, It will therefore I trust appear evident 
that the most indiscriminate infliction of the 
mandates of justice, unameliorated by the 
tears of mercy, although, as I have before 
observed it may be painful to him who causes 
it to be executed, will nevertheless be the 
most certain way of insuring the ultimate 
prosperity and happiness of a nation. The 
question then is this, whether we should in- 
cline to a virtue restricted in its limits and 
its good effects, in preference to one which 
under the mask of sternness is universal? 
This number I have entirely devoted to le- 
gislative justice, and therefore must only be 
understood to be speaking of society on an 
enlarged scale; not of particular members 
of it, but of the whole human family; person- 
al mercy I may take into consideration at 
some future period. 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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MY LIFE, WRITTEN BY MYSELF. 
(Continued.) 


Dismal was the night, and dreary were 
our reflections concerning morn, for a de- 
serter from the Hassinungaeans informed us, 
thet their army was three hundred strong. 
Now it is true enough that we did sleep, as 
L have before stated, but we did not sleep 
long, for there waS but a small ridge be- 
tween our two armies, we layitg in the north 
valley, and they in the south, and such a most 
uncouvscionable yelling did they keep, that 
they roused us from our slumbers, as with 
the thunder-bomb of Jove. Quce awakened, 
you tay well suppose we did not yield our- 
sclyes again that night to the leaden in- 


re 
de 


fluence of Morpheus, for what general, Mr. 
Military reader, or what soldier, could have 
slept knowing the enemy’s force, or at least 
his numbers, to be about doubie his own. 
However, my father and I planned, with the 
greatest industry, in what manner we should 
attack them, till near four o’clock in the 
morning, when having arranged matters 
completely in our heads, we gave some of 
the chiefs by signs to understand our inten- 
tions, and at about five, each with a fire 
brand composed of dry branches of trees, we 
crawled up to the summit of the dividing 
hill, and “ rushed like a torrent down upon” 
the foe, brandishing them, I think, if I may 
be allowed to form an idea of such things, a 
little devil-like. We laid so snug and still, 
that they had no thoughts of our arrival 
whatever, and when we swept flaming down 
the hill, they were put in such utter con- 
sternation, that they betook them to a most 
precipitate and disgraceful flight. We of 
course pursued our conquest till pursuit be- 
came dangerous, not uttering a word all this 
time, spreading the most direful ruin on 
their flank that can be supposed; nearly sixty 
lay dead upon the field, and many severely 
wounded. What think you of that, Mr. Rea- 
der, as the work of one morning against so 
powerful a foe, with an army of but one hun- 
dred and forty men? If my generalship is not 
to be praised in this instance, farewell to 
taste, farewell to sound judgment, and criti- 
cal discernment in the art of war. But this 
subject I will push no further; I disdain it, 
for conscious of superiority over the present 
leaders of armies, be they situated where 
they may, and leaving my abilities to be de- 
cided on by those who understand the mat- 
ter, I proceed in my story. Our victory be- 
ing complete we set up a most tremendous 
cry according to usage in these cases, and the 
fact is, I bellowed so loudly that I injured 
my lungs materially, and could not speak 
plain for two weeks. This cry dissipated the 
fiendish notions of our enemies, and had it not 
been for the complete drubbing we had just 
given them, so as to reduce their numbers 
much, it was then, and is my candid belief to 
this day, that they would have returned to 
the charge. Not one man did we lose on this 
excursion, and pretty well convinced that ne- 
cessity would oblige them to make overtures 
of peace, we marched back to our homes, all 
of which were near to my own on account 
of that being by much the thickest’ settled 
part “of territory belonging to ‘the’ tribe; 
where we were received with the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations of joy. I am a bad 


ness, and to tell the truth, I do not feel half 





that pleasure in relating Fantanda’s behaviour 


hand at painting scenes of domestic happi- 
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to me now we are man and wife, as I did be- 
fore the tying of the marriage knot. I have 
said in a previous part of this memoir, that 
we lived together in the greatest harmony; 
this I still maintain, but there is most cer- 
tainly more fancy ina charming young girl 
and her lover meeting each other, by the 
side of some moss overgrown rock, or over- 
shadowing tree, than in the coming together 
of a man and his wife at the door of their 
own cabin. Henceforth then, except in one 
instance which is yet to come, I will leave 
off all domestic relations and betake myself 


totally to warfare and its soul inspiring con- 


cerns. The Tauxitanians retired leisurely to 
their families, and the very first question put 
to me, by old Hugh Hardfare, at our meet- 
ing was, “ well my lad, have you still my 
sword?” With inconceivable dignity I un- 
buckled my belt and presented it to him, with 
these words: “ I have stained this sword in 
blood, tell me if I am worthy of your name; 
for I never claimed it till now, and conquest 
backs my suit.”” I went on in a very elabo- 
rate speech, which I have docked off, be- 
cause of my having many things to record 
of more importance, and I am afraid of spin- 
ning out my history to an unreasonable 
length. “ Brevity,” said old Billy Shakspeare, 
whose works I have read since my retire- 
ment from war, “ is the soul of wit:’ brief 
then shall I be, but how brief you must wait 
till I see fit to tell you, or to stop. 

The death blow we had given to the first 
threats of the Hassinungaeans silenced them 
for some time, but we had only “ scotched 
the snake not killed it,” for they sent us no 
proposalsof peace; at length the Tauxitanians 
despatched two ambassadors to know their 
intentions, and in three days the ambassadors 
returned, after having received the most 
flagrant insults that could have been offered 
toa free nation. Mark my energy! mark my 
behaviour through the whole of this busi- 
ness, and wonder! It was about two weeks 
after our victorious return, that this scanda- 
lous affair took place; we had all became 
tranquil, undisturbed by the storms of war, 
the sun of ease and pleasure gleamed upon 
us, and the faithful fellows that I had led to 
make a glorious-Conquest forgot not thei 
promises. Mark my energy! Mr. Reader; 
they were putting up a house for me in thé 
first style of their ability, and I determine? 
to make it honourable to us both; it wai 
nearly finished; but the very moment th 
the news reached my ear, or rather that th¢ 
signs struck my eye, concerning the Ha 
sinungaeans, I broke off all labour [rom ml 
dweliing, and ordered speedy and vigorou 
preparation for a renewal of hostilities. 
have told the reader twice to mark my ene 
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gy in this affair, for there are generals, I say, 
that sooner than fail in carrying their own 
plan of aggrandizement into execution, would 
let their country go to pot. Now, as I had 
undertaken to defend these Indians and had 
taken them under my protecting wing, I 
scorned luxury and banished it from my 
thoughts, my soul was eager for a second 
conquest, and my nostrils breathed the de- 
structive flame of war. 
HUGH HEADLOFTY. 
To be continued. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
To the Editor. 

Whether thou reposest on thy couchof 
down, in the midst of pleasant dreams, or, 
with painful application consumest the mid- 
night oil, receive, oh friend editor, the hum- 
ble, but sincere greeting of thy unknown 
well wisher. May the muses nine, ever in- 
spire thee; their streams ever be delicious 
to thy sense, and their laureat wreathes be 
ever within thy reach! 

I write to you, most worthy sir, for a two- 
fold purpose; to delight you with my easy 
flow of language, and to render my name 
conspicuous in the annals of polite literature. 
I have no doubt but you and all your read- 
ers, will perceive from ¢his specimen of 
“ my talents rare,’ I am fully entitled to 
such an elevation. Perhaps it would be more 
satisfactory to you, should I, in compliance 
with the example of many dearned men, lay 
before your eyes the “ history of my life.” 
If, friend Ediwor, thou hast in thy composi- 
tion any thing resembling modesty—any 
thing like sensitive delicacy, that shuns ra- 
ther than invites the public scrutiny, do not, 
I beseech thee, insist upon my placing my- 
self in that most indelicate of all situations. 
Be my own historian? the very idea shocks 
me! Il am convinced, even could 1 prevail 
with myself to lay aside my innate modesty, 
and, to oblige you, commence the task of 
relating my adventures, I should be com- 
pelled to stop shori, e’er I had reached the 


middie of my story. Permit me, therefore, | 


to iniorm you, thatif you should be so vain 
as to form such expectations, they never 
can, never shall be gviatified. Suffice it to 
say, | am a queer old icliow, and am deter- 
mined to be an author. 

Notoriety is necessary in the present en- 


bloods of fashion, and not to have fought a 
duel, seduced a female, emptied ciuree bot- 
tles ot Madeira at a sitting, aid combatted 
with the watchmen, is to be totally ULAnOWL 
in wne records of modern buckism; hence 
all pretenders are anxious to render them- 
selves shining characters, 


Y. 
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I, in my way, am equally emulous. Whole 
hours I dwell with rapture on the probabi- 
lity of my name’s descending to the remot- 
est ages of posterity, entwined with the 
flowery wreathes of approbation; and wonder 
that one littke head could contain so vast a 
profundity of erudition, as evinced by my 
sublime and voluminous works. And where-| 
fore, most sagacious sir, should I not have | 
my fame. If a bit of a blood takes a pistol-| 
ing trip to the Jersey shore, his name is im- 
mediately encircled with the “ glorious cha- 
racter of renown;” the men envy himas he | 
struts majestically through the streets; the 
women gaze at him with astonishment and 
awe; the little children run after him to 
touch the tail of his coat; nay, the very dogs 
and cats forget to bark and mew, and retreat- 
ing with speed, fly the presence of so nodle, 
so suferior a being! ‘Thus a duellist, who 
sheds the life blood of a perhaps injured, in- 
nocent friend, riots in the very lap of noto- 
riety; his name appears in the newspapers in 
pompous capitals, and not unfrequently | 
adorned with notes of admiration!!! 

Oh! why should not one single flourish of | 
the quill of a scribbler, contain as much 
magic to exalt him to as proud a pre-emi- 
nence in the list of worthies, famed for their 
virtues, their genius, and their learning, as 
that obtained by one single pull of the trig- 
ger of a murderer, whose courage by that 
pull is established forever. 

But I need not express on that subject 
surprize. Modest merit must long struggle 
with the mists ef obscurity, long endeavour 
to chase away those envious shadows, e’er it 
can rise in a full sun of glory and»exalted 
renown. Each chiss of human beings can at- 
tain celebrity, easier, and in less time, than 
the poor follower of the nine; the wild flights 
of his imagination, the thoughtless exu- 
berance of his fancy, become the subjects of 
animadversioa to the cynical critic, whose 
malicious satire not only removes to a still | 
greater distance from his anxious view, the, 
wreathes which he fondiy hoped wouid be| 
the reward of his labours, but also depres-, 
ses his spirits, and not unfrequently extin- 
guishes the fire of his genius. A libertine | 
has his fame—he that ne’er hesitates to! 
plunge an artless unsuspecting female into!| 























paths I could enumerate, that raise their fol- 
lowers to the highest finnacle of their de- 
merits, in the fane of notoriety, while the 
poor would-be author “ drags his slow length 
along,” as I before observed, unheeded and 
unknown. From this statement your sagacity 
will readily discern, there are many speedier 
and more honourable means of making my- 
self celebrated, than the one I have chosen. 
I will not, however, deviate from it; fortune, 
most learned sir, generally favours the bold; 
and if this essay does not, from its intrinsic 
merit, which must be perceptible to all who 
honour themselves by perusing it, impress 
on your own mind, and the minds of your 
readers, a conviction of the exalted station 
in literature my talents entitle me to hold, , 
you will again, perhaps, hear from 
PEREZ QUIZ, ESQ. 
Helicon street, near the grove of laurels. 
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For the Repertory. 

Is it a custom? 

Aye, marty is it: ) 

But to my mind, though I am native here, 

And to the manner born, it is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr. Editor, 


I am about to relate to the readers of 
your paper, one of the most distressing ac- 
cidents since the falling of a tower, under 
the ruins of which a hog wore toa skeleton, 
merely on account of having nothing to eat; 
for jive months. 

My father, who died lately, rest his soul, 
may he be happier in heaven than he would 
permit any body to be on earth. Well, as I 
was saying, he had a black woman by the 
name of Mahala, who was very fond of dress 
Whenever sunday arrived; (and it never 
arrived often enough for her: she would 
therefore wish that God had made the world 
in one day, that every other day might 
sunday,) 1 say, whenever sunday arrived, § 
would dress herseif in the newest fashion 
and parade the streets from morning unt 
about ten o’clock at night, when she would 
return “ excessively fatigued with her frome 
nade.” 

Her dress looked so spruce, that many @ 
our bloods have saluted her with, “we 
fine evening miss; shall I have the pleasu 








| 
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/ed by many of the credulous fair, who be- 


infamy and misery; even he, who owns no 


law, either divine or human; no will but nis |! 
lightened era, to the existence of our | | 


passions, why even he has his fame; is court- i 

| 
lieve that a libertine retormed, will make the { 
best and tenderest husband. Sometimes ie |) 
is shunned, but ne knows his worth; he ve-| 
licves he is shunned through fear, and his | 
Vahity is gratitied. 











|| one of the sable iraternity had wken her 
Many, oh! learned sir, are the honourable |) a contectioner’s and stuffed her so immod 















of seeing you home?” to ail which she woulg 
readily assent. But when they happened t 
see her dlooming visage, their wines woul 
change, and such terms as, smoky tace 
chimney chops, would be vocilerated fe 
squares. : 
it was after she had returned from one ¢ 
these sabbath day excursiois, durin 


g whic 






SOLOMAN SALTPETRE. ) For vain twould be, he thought, those glooms t’ex- 
: i plore; 
B | Since sure no mortal could be so beguil’d 345 
‘ THE PROPITIATION. of hope and peace as to infest the wild! | 
| ° | Now hell born joy looks fearful from his eye, 
a BOOK Hl. J°3 es 
ti : As to explore his rears his head on high; 
i (Continued.) For there he sees, reclining on the ground, 
Aa CeNeRE: | While savage beasts howl’d fearfully around, 350 
i ‘atan hovers o’er the temple in search of our Lord; | Th’ incarnate Saviour; well the fury knew 
\ | Not deserying him from thence, he ascends the ‘Phe heavenly man, for round his temples flew 
A rock on the banks of Jordon; Description of the | A lambent glory, though he hapless lay, 
night and conclusions thence drawn; Satan NOW  ghut frum celiel! atid Heide the thoeital day! 
casts his eyes toward the wilderness and descries ‘The beasts of prey beheld the radiance shine; 355 
, , the Saviour; Takes his flight, but stops at a dis- Unerring thetinct show’ the form devine; 
om | tance fren our Lord and takes the form “ “ak Repressed their rage and bade them back retire, 
» . briels His metamorphoses described; His solilo®, Struck with the glory of th’ empyrean fire! 
et Quy- "There lies my way, th’ exulting spirit cries, 
i Upborn upon the air, the rebel flew, | As he prepar’d th’ impatient wing to rise; 360 
: Until the temple met his feartul view; 290 ' But soft a while and let me counsel how 
* Where fam'd Jerusalem’s proud grandeurs rise || @’ensnare yon wretch and cheat Jehovah now. 
© And look majestic toward the peerless skies. | Friendless within the wilderness art seen, 
Phe searching traitor, with his subtle sight, Puissant Saviour, potent Nazarene; 
Pierees the darkness of encircling mht, | With meagre famine v’er thy visage flung, . 365 
And secks his p.ey. So too the eagle flies, 295 ) And parching fever blist’ring on thy tongue? 
* 4nd hovers where th’ unconscious victim lies; Can’st thou feel this and can I fail to win 
i fails round the spot and with his keener eye | Thy cheerless soul, who tempted man to sin? 
*. Marks lis lost prey, predestined soon to die; | Yes, there’s glorious hope in that! he said, 
? \xerts his talons, heaves his plumed breast, And from the summit of the mountain fled. 370 
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(ing corsets; and thus have my family lost 
~ a valuable servant. “ What an abominable 
} practice,” said my aunt Tabby when she |, 
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-not be contented with the shape Heaven 
‘gave; but must be squeezing their waists || 


part of the body like a bloated toad.” 
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ately with ice cream, that she was suddenly 
taken ill of a cholic. We could not get her 
to take any medicine, nor could we possibly 
bend her body in order to afford her a little 
ease that way. This struck us with the 
greatest astonishment, and we. were com- 
pelled to stand by and witness the agonies 
of poor Mahala without being able to afford 
her any relief, ti} about eleven o’clock that 
night, when she expired in the most excru- 
ciating torments. 

We could not conceive what prevented us 
from bending her body, but when the wo- 
men went to lay her out, the mystery was 
developed. She had the shank of an old 
skillet down her bosom, fastened round with 
some tarred twine, and having, a few days 


before, broken the handle of my good | 


mother’s irying pan, close to the broad part, 
she, had put almost four feet of cold iron | 
down her back! No wonder we could not | 
bend her. This iron was shoved through a 
dirty piece of canvass, which met the skillet 
shank before and was fastened by a piece of 
my father’s greasy hair-ribband. I heard the 
women cry, as they undressed her, “ Look 
at her Corser! 

Thus, Mr. Editor, did Mahala fall a victim 
to her vanity, and an itch for following that 
disgusting but predominant fashion of wear- 


And bears the object to his rocky nest. 

in vain the Tempter sought the Saviour there: 
‘Then took his flight, along the ambient air, 
To the tall mountain where pale Chemos stood, 
And viewed the Baptist in the profluent flood. 
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And rests his labouring pinions from their toil. 
Not so his eyes, they court no slumbers bland, 
But ever wakeful, travel o’er the land; 

Intent on guilt, he bids them close no more, 

And trace the yielding stream from shore to shore. 
No moving object met his angry view, 311 
And silence with the night her curtain drew, 

Save where the bird of Eden sweetly sung, 

While earth in slumbers on her axle hung; 

Save where the tyger through the desert howl’d 315 
| And for his prey, in rav’ning hunger prowl’d; 

Save where the owlet pour’d his dismal note, 

And shrick’d sad music from his hollow throat! 

|| Welcome to Satan, whose infernal ear, 


No burst of joy a pleasure can impart, 

No gen’rous passion touch his flinty heart; 

Rage and black vengeance all his spirit tear, 

Mingled with pride, ambition and despair! 

| For how could hope that gives to life a zest, 

| Find an asylum in that tortured breaé&t, 

| That once knew peace where peace alone can reign, 

, Unmix’d with tumult or corroding pain; 

| Yet now forever from those regions hurl’d, 

To vent her anguish in a fiery world! 330 
Or how could he, who once in Heaven, so blest, 

| First in the train of seraphs stood confess’d, 

' Yet flung he pearl, relentless, from his sight, 

Preferring torture in the realms of night; 

| How could he find in smiling joy relief, 
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! 
heard the circumstance, “ that women can- | 
| 


into a nut shell and swelling every other | 





|| What mightier anguish what increased despair! 340 





Or know one pleasure but in baleful grief! 
If man lose Heaven what fearful fates attend, 
What unknown horrors wait the tragic end; 
But then to lose it, once admitted there, 


Now from the stream his eyes the fiend withdrew, 
And o’er the howling waste a glance he threw; 
The howling waste not met his sight before, 
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There now arriv’d he checks his fight awhile, 305 | 


No sounds, but those of doleful grief, can bear; 320 | 





| There hes my vi ti ", now assert thy pow’r, 
| Thou hell born beauty, in this pregnant hour; 


His bat built pinions plied their utmost force, 

As toward the wild Apollyon bent his course; 

Nor yet approach’d the Saviour as he lay, 

| But at convenient distance check’d his way; 

| Flutter’d his wings and stooping sought the ground, 
| Whose arenaceous odours glow’d around: 376 
And there, the better to conceal his end, 
Transforms his person and casts off the fiend; 
Assumes the features and the form divine, 

Of him whose pinions with effulgence shine; 
Who waits obedient to th’ eternal nod, 

The swift and favourite messenger of God; 
Who fought, indignant, with the eternal Son, 
When haughty pride that dreadful war begun, 
Which ended not until the Tempter fell, 

And learn’d the rashness of his guilt in hell! 
For even fiends can take an angel’s face, 

And dress their persons with celestial grace; 
Can cloak with seeming good the latent harm, 
Their purpose more securely to perform! 598 
The Tempter’s visage now look’d more serene, 
His arms grew bright, etherial beam’d his mien; 
The hissing adder left his changing hair, 
That now on ringlets fluttered on the air. 
The sable helmet left his front and now, 
One more refulgent circled round his brow; 
Hell’s black ensigna parted from his breast, 
And left a star of radiance there impress‘d. 
Now from his shoulders flutt’ring wings expand, 
Bright as the sun and as the cygnet bland; 409 
Delightful colours through the whole combine, 
And show the traitor as a form divine; 

While as he shakes in air the glowing plume, 

A gentle zephyr wafts a sweet perfume; 

The flutvring breezes fann’d him as they flew, 405 
And fragrant spices sprinkled him with dew. 
Downward, exultingly, he casts his eyes, 

Views his tair form and thus unheard he cries.— 
Deceitful beauty oft hast thou betray’d, 

Oft hast the minister of Hell been made; 410 
How oft on earth has’t wrong’d the keenest eyes, 
With outward virtue cloaking inward vice! 

Thy dread otnnipotence once more renew, 

And aid thy anxious master to subdue. 
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Pregnant with triumph or defeat to thee, 
To man destruction or despair to me! 
He spoke, and softly rising from the ground, 


| Shook from his plumes a balmy odour round; 426 


Plied his huge pinions, cut the arial way, 
Then stooping lit where Jesus, friendless, lay. 

(To be continued.) 
ae 


For the Repertory. 


THE SONNETTEER. No It. 
TO CHARITY. 

Charity, like the dewy star 
Of evening, shines in tears. THOMPSON. 
Lives there who ever pious!y pursues 
Fair virtue’s path nor bows at folly’s shrine; 
A heart temptation wily ne’er subdues, 
That shuns, nor will on pleasure’s breast recline? 


For him no salutary dews descend, 
Sweet tears of Charity to wash away 
The guilty stains, and to his bosom lend 
Of true repentance the consoling ray. 


Sister of mercy! pure as native skies! 
In thee we see the miniature of heaven: 
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The tears that fall from thy soft pitying eyes 
Tell that our errors are by thee forgiven. 


Oh! till our wand’ring footsteps cease to stray, 
Let thy forgiving lumen gild our darksome way. 
EDWY. 
a 


For the Repertory. 


MONODY, 
On the Deuth o 


Lie still, thou throbbing heart, nor let one pulse, 
Though urg’d by griefand swell’d by flooding teays, 
Beat opposition to the will of Heaven! 
And ye, tumultuous powers of the soul, 
Fither subside, or in one strain combin’d 
Throng the chaste numbers of affection’s glow, 
Breathing your feelings in each fervent line; 
Eject your rending pangs, nor miser like 
Thus inly hoard your cankering sorrows up, 
Feasting the mind! which with increase of food 
Insatiate grows, and in unkind dilation, 
Searches each recess of the troubled breast, 
Whilst waiting on its call, affliction stern 
Fast follows, and in every bleeding wound 
Strikes deep his probe, while nature shrieks aloud, 
And sweet commiseration weeps in vain! 
What then can pain’s corrosive touch dissolve, 
If nought avails being bath’d in friendship’s tears, 
What melt the visage of all rigorous fate, 
And smooth the wrinkled brow of furrowing care, 
In placid majesty? what cheer us in the trying time 
Of @eath, or render pillows, thorned o’er with woes, 
Soft as the down that lines the turtle’s nest? 
Religious force! firm resignation, calm humility! 
These shall befriend the children of distress; 
And opening, like tie coral lips of morn, 
Cool with thin dews, the passion’s fiery heat, 
And luli their raging tempests to repose. 
These shall the rent and anguish’d a heart embalm 
In breath nectareous, and quite undismay’d 
Dariaign’d neath virtue’s sanction, willing meet 
With power repellant, each invasive foe. 

* * 7 * * * * * 


a Mother. 


Oh then, divine and peaceful attributes, 

Glorious securers of substantial biiss, 

On ye 1 call! teach me submission to the Great Su- 
preme 

And strict reliance on a Saviour’s love; 

Her whom I mourn, teach me to emulate, 

Who met decrees of providence though harsh, 

With fertitude becoming, nor e’cr strove 

The mystery to solve, or latent cause 

To seek with curious unbeseeming zeal, 

But on the Omniscient’s will faithful reclined, 

Dwelt im his love, and summon’d by that love 

Fled on angelic pinions this vain world, 

, ‘To reign in realms of aever ceasing bliss. 

LOTHARIO, 


——————— 
From the Panoplist. 
TO AN INFANT. 


Child, I bid thee, lovely stranger, 
Welcome to a world of care! 

Where attends thee many a danger, 
Where awaits thee many a snare! 


Hence, away, ye dread surmises, 
Hope presents a fuirer scene; 
Many a blooming pleasure rises, 

Many a sunbeam shines serene. 
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O may Providence defend thee! 
Circled in its guardian arms, 
Dangers may in vain attend thee, 

Safe amid surrounding harms. 


Shall I wish the world caressing? 
Wish thee pleasure, grandeur, wealth’? 
No; but many a nobler blessing; 
Wisdom, virtue, friendship, health. 


May’st thou know the gracious Donor, 
Early know, and love, and praise! 

Then shall real wealth and honour, 
Peace and pleasure crown thy days. 





ANECDOTE OF SANTEUIL, 
A celebrated Poet of the last Century. 

Returning one night to the Abbey of St. 
Victor, at 11 o’clock, the porter refused to 
open the door, saying he had positive orders 
to admit no one at that hour. After much 
altercation, Santeuil slipt a Louisd’or under 
the door, and he obtained immediate admit- 
tance. As soon as he got in, he pretended 
he had left a book upon a stone, upon which 
he had been sitting while he waited for the 
door opening. The porter, animated with the 
poet’s generosity, ran to get the book, and 
Santeuil shut the door upon him.—Master 
Peter, who was half naked, knocked in his 
turn, whén Santeuil started the same diffi- 
culties as he had done against admitting any 
one at that time of night, and that he would 
not disobey the prior. “ Ay, but master,” 
said the porter, “ you know I let you in ve- 
ry civilly.” “ And so will I you as civilly,” 
said Santeuil, “if you please—you know the 
| price—in or out is the word, and I will de- 
lay no longer.” The porter, finding he was 
like to sleep in the street, half naked, and 
| also run the risk of losing his place, slipt the 
| piece of gold under the door again, saying, 
|“ I thought a poet’s money would not stay 
| long with me,” and purchased his admit- 
tance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the sprightly manner and yet keen satire 
of Perez Quiz Esqr. he will no doubt become the 


favourite of a portion of our readers. Compositions 
that are merely calculated to affect the risible func- 
tions, without having any end in view are beneath 
the netice of an editor, but there are persons inca- 
pable of receiving instruction except,through the 
medium of humorous éatire. We should be much 





| before we publis’ 


pleased if Perez would make himself known to us. 
Georgiana will be good enough to inform us 
whether we are to cénside> Ver CUttitear caSon on 
os the de es - selected 
(as original or seiected, 
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ginal, or selected, as we have so often requested 


them to do. 

Although we found the communication of Celo- 
rimon too inaccurate for publication, we are far from 
believing, as he himself does,that his time is foolish- 
lv spent. That time which is devoted to the study 
of literature can never be misspent. We would ad- 
vise Celorimon to prosecute his endeavours and we * 
think he will succeed, since he has given a sure 
prognostic of future excellence, a laudable diffi- 
dence. 

We shall comply with the request of Automath 
with a great deal of pleasure. 


rr 
MARRIED, 


On Wednesday last, by the Rev. Mr. James Pat- 
terson, Mr. William Howard to Miss Maury Diet, 
both of this city. 

—_—S 

Singular Phenomenon—Capt. Tew from St. Bar- 
tholomews to New York informs that since the 
late destructive hurricane at that place, the north- . 
east quarter of that island appeared to be falling 
into the sea, and the crack across at the time of his 
sailing had for several days been gradually opehing- 
The cavity was eleven feet wide, and appeared to 
be bottomless. The inhabitants were much alarm- 
ed. 

—_— 

Volcanoes in the Moon—A treaties on Metenric 
Stones has recently been published in Vienna, in 
which the author maintains and endeavours to 
prove the opinion of La Place, that these stones 
which have puzzled philosophers to account for,’ 
are actually discharged from certain volcanoes in 
the Moon! 

—i 

From the Brattleborough (Vermont) Reporter. 

Died, in this town, on the 11th inst. Abigal 
Bemis, daughter of Mrs. Rt. Bemis, aged 10 years, 
of hydrophobia simplex.* 

As this disease rarely occurs without the bite 
of a rabid animal, and no such affection being sus- 
pected in this case until the symptoms” became 
alarming, we deem it proper to give a statement 
of them to the public. : 


On Friday, the 9th inst, between 12 and 1 o'clock, 
she complained of weakness in her limbs and a 
difficulty in walking; lay in bed until near night; 
soon after getting up, had two slight fits; passed 
the night without much uneasiness. Saturday, 
* We take the term Simplex, as she was without 
] of biting , 


madness, and manifested d 
the by standers, as those do who are affected with 


no desire 
the first species called radbiosa. It is granied by Dr. 
Rush and others that this species may be produced, 
by other causes than the | l animal. As 
some may question and others wish to know them, 
we give them in his own words. 


ite of am 


“* Inflamation of 
the stomach, exposure to intense heat, fear, drink- 
ing cold water when the body was very much - 
heated, worins, putrid and impure animal food, a 
wound in a tendinous part, a full, epilepsy.” 
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“complained some of being choaked, and towards 


evening refused all kinds of liquids; difficult breath- 
ing came on, with a strange kind of anxiety which 
was soon followed by violent agitations, exerting 


‘the force of the body and limbs, in every possible 


direction, and loud screechings representing the 
strongest passions of fear. The paroxysms continu- 
ed through the night without any abatement. 
Sunday morning, symptoms much increased; large 
quantities of saliva discharged, and sometimes 
spouted or thrown with the fingers; dislike and 
horror at every kind of drink, and whenever she 
attempted to take any, she had a convulsion of the 
Pharynx f 

She was very affected with fresh air; 
wanted the doors and windows closely shut; com- 
plained of the breath of those that held her. At 12 
or 1 o’clock, paroxysms increased with reachings 
to vomit, and the greatest hurry in every motion; 


much 


breathing now becomes short; pulse fails at the 
wrist; a suffusion of red humours fills the cutis 
round the eyes, and swells the lids; the heart pal- 
pitates, the voice faulters, and gradually fails; thus 
life is let down in hasty steps until half past three 
P. M. when she expired. 

LEMUEL DICKERMAN, 

WILLARD ARMS. 

+ This we call Pathognomonic of Hydrophobia. 

a 
‘DAVY ON HEAT, LIGHT, AND COMBUSTION. 
From the London Monthly Magazine, April 1, 1811. 

The opinions advanced by Dr. Davy, during the 

present lectures at the royal institution, relating to 
combustion, and the nature of heat and light, vary 
s0 much from the received doctrines, and are so 
interesting and important, that we shall here en- 
deavour to give an abstract of them from his diffe- 
rent lectures. Combustion, according to these new 
doctrines, is not the result of the combination of 
oxygen with other bodies, by which the oxygen is 
condensed, and the light and heat given out, as the 
French chemists asseit; nor are heat and light 
specific substances, differing from other matter. 
All bodies, which have a strong chemical affinity or 
attraction for each other, are found to possess two 
different states of electricity. Thus, acids are ne- 
gative, and the alkalies positive. Zinc and mercu- 
ry, and other metals which possess strong chemical 
affinites, are also in different states of electricity. 
This difference in the natural state of electricity, 
Dr. Davy considered as the cause of chemical af- 
finity. 


In such’ bodies as combine rapidly together, the 


Combustion is the effect of chemical action. 


particles are violently agitated, and, being separa- 
ted from each other by their polar repulsions, are 
thrown off im straight lines through free space, 
and become radiant heat and light. According to 
Dr Davy, the particles of all bodies possess polari- 
ty, With many bodies oxygen has a most powerful 
affimty, and combines with great rapidity; and, 
during this violent chemical acuon, much light and 
heat are produced. Some of the French chemists 
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combustion, and that the light and heat given out 

comes from the oxygen alone. But light and heat 

are produced in a variety of instances without the 

presence of oxygen. Indeed, in all cases where 

bodies rapidly combine, the phenomena of combus- 

tion takes place. The new metal potassium, or 

the metal of potass, was placed in a glass vessel 

filled with carbonic acid gas; by the heat of a 

spirit lamp applied to the glass, the metal inflamed 

in this gas, and gave out a brilliant light. Charcoal 

was deposited on the side of the glass. In this 
experiment, it may be said, that the oxygen of 
the carbonic acid combined with the potassium; 

that it ought to be recollected, that this oxygen had 

given out its light and heat. According to Lavoisier, 
when it combined with charcoal to form carbonic 
gas, it ought not, therefore, to give out a second 

time what it had before lost. In another experi- 
ment, potassium and arsenic were placed in a 
close retort, containing nitrogen gas; by the heat 
of the spirit lamp they combined rapidly, and, 
during their combination, much light and heat were 
produced. Here, if the experiment was properly 
made, no oxygen was present. Mertals also in- 
flame spontaneously in chlerine gas, (improperly. 
called oxymuriatic acid gas.) This gas, Dr. Davy 
stated, was a simple uncompounded substance, 
containing no oxygen. His experiments on this 
subject we shall afterwards mention. Heat is ra- 
diated from the surfaces of all bodies, but in diffe- 
rent degrees, according to their nature and colour. 
Black surfaces absorb and also emit radiant heat 
more rapidly than others. If a polished surface of 
metal, and an equal surface of charcoal, be heated 
to the.same degree, and a thermometer he placed 
at the same distance from each; the charcoal will 
raise the thermometer more rapidly than the po- 
lished metal. This radiation of heat Mr. Leslie 
had attributed tq certain zrial pulsations. Dr. Da- 
vy stated, this could not be the case, for heat was 
more powerfully radiated in vacuo than in the open 
air. He placed a platina wire in vacuo, and a ther- 
mometer at a certain distance from it; the wire 
was then ignited by means of the voltaic pile; the 
effect on the thermometer was greater and more 
rapid than when the same experiment was repeat- 
ed in the air. All the metals are fused more rapid- 
ly in vacuo than in the open air, when acted upon 
by the voltaic pile, and give out a more intense 
degree of heat and light. Charcoal, in the same 
circumstances, ignites with a most brilliant light; 
and this light may be continued for any length of 
time, without any change or decomposition of the 
charcoal. The light and heat, in these experiments, 
cannot proceed from combinations of oxygen, but 
may be supposed to originate from the vibrations or 


tallic calces... The one he calls, heat making rays, 
the other, deoxydizing rays. Dr. Davy’s opinions 
respecting light, and other rays emitted from the 
sun, imply, that he does not believe any of these 
phertomena will admit of an explanation by the pul- 
sations of an ethereal medium. His observations 
lead to the supposition, that the particles of light 
and of other bodies possess polarity. 





HEALTH OFFICE, 

August 31, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 24th io the of 31th August. 





Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 1 0 Debility 2 0 
Burns 0 1 Fever 0 2 
Cancer 1 0 Fever remitent 1 0 
Casualties 0-1 Fever, typhus 1 0 
Cholera Morbus 1 14 Hooping cough 0 $5 
Consump. of lungs 7 0 Hemorrhage 0 1 
Convulsions 0 1 Old age 1 0 
Decay 0 1 Suill born 0 1 
Diarrhea 1 1 Teething 0 2 
Dropsy 2 0 —_— 
Dropsyofthe breast1 0 21 32 
Dropsy in the brain0 2 
Dysentery 2 0 Total 53 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 16 Between 50 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 7 60 70 1 
2 5 8 70 80 «3 

5 10 1 80 90 0 

10 20 0 90 100 0 

20 Su 6 100~=Ss «110 Vv] 

30 40 5 —_ 

40 50 4 Total 53 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o'clock. 


August 26 69 73 74 
27 71 73 75 
28 71 73 74 
29 73 7 74 
30 70 71 73 
31 73 5 75 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and ai the bookstore of Hel- 





violence of action of the particles of the bodies, 
which are *thus operated upon. This opinion was 
also adopted by Hooke and Boyle. The experi- 

Sart Of the Mountain wn, that the sun con- 








. have asscrted, that oxygen is the only support of 






lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 
Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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